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Housing Groups Plan Huge Rally May 23 

New York Is My Home Coalition Seeks to Preserve Affordable Housing 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


U nder the banner “New York Is My Home,” or- 
ganizers across the city are working to bring 
10,000 tenants to form a human chain around 
Stuyvesant Town on May 23, at 5 p.m. They will demand 
stronger legal protections for 1.5 million tenants at risk 
because of expiring or weakened regulations. 

With the threatened loss of hundreds of thousands 
of affordable housing units in the city—from the sale 
of Stuyvesant Town, the proposed sale of Starrett City 
in Brooklyn, the deregulation of Mitchell-Lamas such 
as 3333 Broadway in West Harlem, and the vacancy 
decontrol of rent-stabilized apartments—the New York 
Is My Home (NYIMH) coalition is working to connect 
the fights, combine forces, and achieve dramatic action 
from the new Spitzer administration and the realigning 
State Legislature. 

“We are going to use our bodies to demónstrate our 
determination to protect New York’s vast but endan- 
gered supply of affordable housing,” declares NYIMH 
director Julie Miles, of Housing Here and Now. The 
coalition ineludes a cross-section of tenant and housing 
groups, including the Working Families Party, ACORN, 
Tenants & Neighbors, Good Oíd Lower East Side, the 
Bronx Tenant Action Coalition, Make the Road by Walk- 
ing, the New York CityAIDS Housing NetWork, and Met 
Council. It has scheduled planning meetings during the 
next month in Upper Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
and Queens (see box for dates and locations). 

“If we continué to lose affordable units faster than 
we replace them, we can never begin to reverse New 
Y)rk’s worsening housing crisis,” points out Met Council 
director Jenny Laurie. 

The New York Is My Home platform ineludes a number 
of specific demands for State action. On rent stabiliza- 
tion, it’s calling for the repeal of vacancy decontrol for 


MAY 23 NEW YORK IS MY HOME RALLY 
BOROUGH PLANNING MEETINGS 

Bronx 

April 19, 6:30 p.m. 

Lincoln Hospital Auditorium, 234 E. 149th St. 

Queens 

April 25, 6:30 p.m. 

Borough Hall, Room 213, 120-55 Queens Blvd. 

Upper Manhattan 
April 26, 6:30 p.m. 

State Office Building, 8th floor, 163 W. 125th St. 

Brooklyn 

May 2, 6:30 p.m. 

Borough Hall, 209 Joralemon St. 


apartments that 
go above $2,000 
a month, the re¬ 
versal of 12 years 
of pro-landlord 
rules and policies 
from the División 
of Housing and 
Community Re- 
newal under the 
Pataki adminis¬ 
tration, and the 
restoration of 
New York City’s 
right to pass laws 
controlling rents 
and eviction pro- 
ceedings. 

Extend Mitchell- 
Lama Protection 

Another key 
area is the Mitch- 
ell-Lama program, where 
many owners have chosen 
to buy their way out or are 
planning to do so and raise 
rents. Current law pro¬ 
vides that Mitchell-Lama 
buildings constructed up 
through 1974 become sub- 
ject to rent stabilization, 
but those built after 1974 
do not. However, the DHCR 
has allowed owners of pre- 


1974 projeets to exploit a 
loophole called “unique 
and peculiar circumstanc- 
es” to avoid the usual lim- 
its of rent stabilization 
and impose sharp, often 
unaffordable increases. 
In response to the pro¬ 
posed sale of Starrett City 
in Brooklyn, the largest 
subsidized private hous¬ 
ing project in the country, 


Vito López (D-Brooklyn), 
the chair of the Assembly 
housing committee, is 
sponsoring a bilí that would 
extend rent stabilization 
to the post-1974 Mitch¬ 
ell-Lamas and ban the use 
of the “unique and pecu¬ 
liar” loophole for them. 
The State Senate sponsor 

continued on page 8 


Tenant-Blacklist Suit Settled 

By Steven Wishnia 


T he company selling a 
database that landlords 
used to blacklist tenants 
has settled a class-action 
lawsuit against it out of 
court. 

In the settlement, First 
Advantage SafeRent— 
which obtained electronic 
records of housing-court 
cases and sold them to 
landlords seeking back- 
ground iníormation on pro- 
spective tenants—agreed 
to expunge records of er- 
roneously brought cases 
from its database. It will 
also add a disclaimer stat- 
ing that “the court records 
on file may not indícate a 
disposition adverse to the 
consumen The existence 
of a court record does not 
mean that an applicant 
was evicted from an apart- 
ment.” 

First Advantage will also 
pay $1.9 million to a fund 
for prospective tenants 
who were the subject of 


the company’s reports 
between March 2002 and 
March 2004. About 3,500 
of the 35,000 people eli- 
gible filed for compensa- 
tion and will receive $100 
each, says James Fishman, 
an attorney for the ten¬ 
ants. The rest of the fund, 
about $1.5 million, will go 
to nonproíit groups deal- 
ing with tenant-screening 
issues, he said. 

Federal District Judge 
Lewis A. Kaplan approved 
the settlement March 7. 
But in his order stipulating 
the deal’s terms, he wrote 
that he was “troubled” by 
the settlement, as “it leaves 
defendants’ business mod- 
el essentially intact. While 
there will be very modest 
improvements, the poten¬ 
dal for abuse quite plainly 
remains. The fact that de¬ 
fendants are willing, in- 
deed anxious, to engage 
in activities that are bound 
to harm innocent people is 


distressing.” Speciíically, 
he said, First Advantage 
understood well that “risk- 
averse landlords ” would use 
its product “as a blacklist, 
refusing to rent to anyone 
whose ñame appears on it 
regardless of whether the 
existence of a litigation 
history in fact evidences 
characteristics that would 
make one an undesirable 
tenant.” The problem is 
compounded, he added, by 
the fact that the electronic 
records available from New 
York City Housing Court 
are “sketchy in the best of 
cases and incomplete and 
inaccurate in the worst.” 

In 2003, First American 
had boasted that it issued 
17,000 reports a day and 
could offer “fast, accurate, 
and complete access to 
over 33 million landlord/ 
tenant eviction court re¬ 
cords covering over 80 
percent of the U.S.” If 
that data revealed that 


a prospective tenant had 
been to Housing Court, it 
would lower their chances 
of getting an apartment 
“dramatically,” one Man¬ 
hattan real-estate agent 
told Tenant/Inquilino. “If 
you were an owner, and 
somebody’s got a job and 
good credit, but it carne up 
that they Ve been to court, 
would you rent to them?” 
he asked. “If it’s nonpay- 


ment, obviously not. If it’s 
a holdover, that’s worse. 
If it’s an HP action, that’s 
even worse.” 

But Judge Kaplan con- 
cluded that the litigation 
would be “difficult and 
costly,” and that the First 
Advantage business model 
“is not unlawíul, however 
distasteíul and deserving 

continued on page 8 
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RGB Gets Three New Members 

By Steven Wishnia 


T he city Rent Guidelines Board has 
three new members. 

Ronald S. Languedoc, codirector 
of the housing unit at South Brook- 
lyn Legal Services, will join Adriene 
Holder as a tenant representative. 
He replaces David Pagan. In 2004, 
Languedoc was one of five lawyers 
who won a New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation award for their “outstanding 
commitment” to providing civil legal 
Services for the poor. He will serve a 
two-year term. 

On the owner side, Magda L. Cruz, 
a partner in one of the city’s big- 
gest (and most notorious) landlord 
law firms—Belkin Burden Wenig & 
Goldman, which represents the Rent 
Stabilization Association real-estate 
lobbying group—has been appointed 
for a two-year term, replacing Harold 
Lubell. Lubell, on the board since 
1985, had been the longest-serving 
RGB member. 

The Belkin firm’s Web site touts 
Gruz’s “major appellate victories 
on behalf of owners,” including 
owner-occupancy, succession 
rights, non-primary residence, 
lease rights, attorneys’ fees, and 
rent overcharge cases. She filed 
an amicus brief supporting the 
landlords of 47 East Third St. in 
their successíul appeal of a deci¬ 
sión blocking them írom evicting 
all the tenants there. 

Cruz also represented the de- 
fendants in Thornton v. Barón, in 
which singer Gyndi Lauper and 
her husband sued their Upper 
West Side landlords for requir- 
ing tenants to declare that the 


building was not their primary 
residence—a ruse used to circum- 
vent rent regulations and charge 
$2,400 and up for an apartment 
where the legal rent was below 
$600. The State Gourt of Appeals, 
citing “fraudulent conduct,” ruled 
for the tenants in 2005; the dis- 
senting judge complained that the 
State’s four-year limit on challeng- 
ing rent overcharges “has no point 
unless it protects illegal rents.” 

And Risa A. Levine, an Upper 
West Side real-estate lawyer, has 
been appointed to a four-year term 
as one of the five public members, 
replacing Gale Kauíman. Levine is 
a Democratic party activist with 
center-right leanings; she has con- 
tributed more than $4,000 to Sen. 
Hillary Clinton’s campaign íunds 
over the past four years, and she 
also donated to Connecticut Sen. 
Joseph Lieberman’s 2004 presi- 
dential campaign. 



RENT GUIDELINES BOARD 

2007 SCHEDULE 

Tuesday, April 24, 9:30 a.m.-noon 

Public Meeting 

Department of City Planning 

Spector Hall, 22 Reade St., Manhattan 


Friday, April 27, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Public Meeting (Invited Group Testimony) 

Department of City Planning, Spector Hall, 22 Reade St., Manhattan 
Apartment Tenants: 9:45-11:45 a.m.; Apartment Owners: 1-3 p.m. 
Hotel Tenants: 3:15-4 p.m.; Hotel Owners: 4-4:45 p.m. 


Monday, May 7; 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

(Note: Originally scheduled for Tuesday, May 1) 

Public Meeting (PRELIMINARY VOTE) 

The Great Hall at Cooper Union, 7 East 7th St. (at córner of Third Ave.), 
Manhattan 


Tuesday, June 5, 9:30 a.m.-noon 

Public Meeting 

Department of City Planning, Spector Hall, 22 Reade St., Manhattan 


Tuesday, June 12; 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Public Hearing (Public Testimony) 

The Great Hall at Cooper Union, 7 East 7th St., Manhattan 


Tuesday, June 19, 4-10 p.m. 

Public Hearing (Public Testimony) 

LaGuardia Performing Arts Center 

31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 

(Use entrance on Van Dam St., just north of 47th Ave.) 


Friday, June 22; 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Public Meeting (FINAL VOTE) 

The Great Hall at Cooper Union 
7 East 7th St., Manhattan 


NOTE: The Rent Guidelines Board reserves the right to cancel or reschedule 
public meetings. See http://www.housingnyc.com/ 
meetings.html for updates or cali (212)385-2934. 


Visit Met Council's Website www.metcouncil.net 


for ¡nformation about: 

V rent control and stabilization 

V how to get repairs 

V the fight to preserve Section 8 and 

Mitchell-Lama housing 

V the fight for home rule 

V How to Join Met Council 

V Links to other resources 

V Back issues of Tenant/lnquilino 

and much more! 

Get active in the tenant movement! Write to us at active@metcouncil.net 


BECOME 
A WRITING 
TENANT 


Met Council wants to profile you 
and your neighbors’ struggle to 
obtain affordable quality hous¬ 
ing. We want you to write for 
Tenant/lnquilino. 

For more 
information cali 
212 - 979-6238 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

H0U8ING 

N0TEB00K 

Mondays at 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbai.org 


SUPP0RJ LIS16N6R SUPP0R16D WAI PUBLIC RADIO 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Arreglo en la demanda sobre 
“lista negra” de inquilinos 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


La compañía que vendía una base 
de datos usada por caseros para 
hacer una lista negra de inquilinos 
ha llegado a un arreglo extrajudi¬ 
cial en el caso de una acción de 
clase en su contra. 

Bajo el arreglo, First Advantage 
SafeRent—que obtenía registros 
electrónicos de casos en la corte 
de vivienda y los vendía a caseros 
en busca de información básica 
sobre futuros inquilinos—acordó 
erradicar de su base de datos los 
registros de casos entablados er¬ 
róneamente. También añadirá una 
nota de rectificación que dice que 
“es posible que los registros ju¬ 
diciales archivados no indiquen 
una disposición adversa al con¬ 
sumidor. La existencia de registros 
judiciales no quiere decir que un 
inquilino fue desalojado de un 
apartamento”. 

First Advantage también pagará 
$1.9 millones a un fideicomiso 
para posibles inquilinos que fuer¬ 
on sujetos de los informes de la 
compañía entre marzo de 2002 


y marzo de 2004. Alrededor de 
3,500 de las 35,000 personas que 
llenaron los requisitos entablaron 
una demanda para indemnización 
y recibirán $100 cada una, dice 
James Fishman, un abogado de 
los inquilinos. El resto del fidei¬ 
comiso, alrededor de $1.5 mil¬ 
lones, se destinará a grupos sin 
fines de lucro que abordan el tema 
de investigaciones de inquilinos, 
según Fishman. 

El juez Lewis A. Kaplan del Dis¬ 
trito Federal aprobó el arreglo el 
7 de marzo. Sin embargo, en su 
orden estipulando los términos del 
arreglo, escribió que le “preocupó” 
el arreglo, porque “deja el modelo 
de negocios del demandado esen¬ 
cialmente intacto. Aunque harán 
mejoramientos muy modestos, es 
claro que las posibilidades para 
abusos permanecen. El hecho que 
los demandados están dispuestos, 
ciertamente ansiosos, de llevar a 
cabo actividades que seguramente 
van a hacer daño a personas inocen¬ 
tes es doloroso”. Específicamente, 


dijo, First Advantage entendió 
muy bien que “caseros adversos al 
riesgo” usarían su producto “como 
una lista negra, negando a alquilar 
a cualquier persona cuyo nombre 
apareciera en ella sin considerar 
si la existencia de un registro de 
litigación evidencia de hecho las 
características que harían a uno un 
inquilino indeseable”. El problema 
se agrava, añadió, por el hecho 
que los registros electrónicos dis¬ 
ponibles en la Corte de Vivienda 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York son 
“superficiales en el mejor de los 
casos e incompletos e inexactos 
en el peor de ellos”. 

En 2003, First American se jactó 
de haber emitido 17,000 informes 
al día y podía ofrecer “acceso rá¬ 
pido, exacto y completo a más de 
33 millones de registros judiciales 
de desalojo casero/inquilino, cu¬ 
briendo más de un 80 por ciento de 
los Estados Unidos”. Si esos datos 
revelaran que un posible inquilino 
había comparecido ante la Corte 
de Vivienda, reducirían sus posi¬ 


bilidades de encontrar un aparta¬ 
mento “de manera dramática”, 
según un agente de bienes raíces 
de Manhattan quien habló con 
Tenant/Inquilino. “Si usted fuera 
un propietario y alguien tuviera 
un buen empleo y buen crédito, 
pero resultara que había compare¬ 
cido ante la corte, ¿le alquilaría?” 
preguntó. “Si es por falta de pago, 
no lo haría. Si fuera por retención 
del apartamento, mucho menos. 
Y si es en una acción de HP, aun 
peor”. 

Sin embargo, el juez Kaplan con¬ 
cluyó que la litigación sería “difícil 
y costosa” y que el modelo de ne¬ 
gocios de First Advantage “no es 
ilegal, por repugnante y merecido 
de atención legislativa que sea”. 
La acción de clase se basó en la 
Ley federal de Informes Justos 
de Crédito (Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act), la cual decreta que las 
compañías que producen informes 
de crédito sobre consumidores 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 38) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan 
el 1ro. de octubre de 2006 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2007. 


Tipo de Contrato 

Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 

Si el dueño paga la calefacción 

4.25% 

7.25% 

del Contrato 

Si el inquilino paga la calefacción 

3.75% 

6.75% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17%+ $100 

20%+ $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 175% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 


Contratos de Renovación Los 
caseros tienen que ofrecer a los 
inquilinos de renta estabilizada 
un contrato de renovación den¬ 
tro de 90 a 120 días antes de 
que venza su contrato actual. 

El contrato de renovación tiene 
que conservar los mismos térmi¬ 
nos y condiciones que el contra¬ 
to que vencerá, excepto cuando 
refleje un cambio en la ley. Una 
vez que se haya recibido el 
ofrecimiento de renovación, los 
inquilinos tienen 60 días para 
aceptarlo y escoger si van a 
renovar el contrato por uno o 
dos años. El propietario tiene 
que devolver la copia firmada 
y fechada al inquilino dentro 
de 30 días. La nueva renta no 
entrará en vigencia hasta que 
empiece el nuevo contrato, o 
cuando el propietario devuelva 
la copia firmada (lo que suceda 
después). Ofrecimientos retrasa¬ 
dos: si el casero ofrece la reno¬ 
vación tarde (menos de 90 días 
antes de que venza el contrato 
actual), el contrato puede empezar, a la 
opción del inquilino, o en la fecha que 
hubiera empezado si se hubiera hecho 
un ofrecimiento a tiempo, o en el primer 
pago de renta fechada 90 días después 
de la fecha del ofrecimiento del contra¬ 
to. Las pautas de renta usadas para la 
renovación no pueden ser mayores que 
los incrementos de la RGB vigentes en la 
fecha en que el contrato debiera empe¬ 
zar (si se lo hubiera ofrecido a tiempo). 

El inquilino no tiene que pagar el nuevo 
aumento de renta hasta 90 días después 
de que se haya hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignación de Subarrendamiento Los 
caseros podrán cobrar un aumento de 
10 por ciento durante el término de sub¬ 
arrendamiento que comience durante 
este período de las pautas. 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad Las personas de mayor edad con 
renta estabilizada (y los que viven en 
apartamentos de renta controlada, Mit- 
chell-Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 años o más, y cuyos 
ingresos familiares disponibles al año 
sean de $26,000 o menos (del año de 
impuestos previo) y que paguen (o en¬ 
frenten un aumento de renta que les haría 
pagar) un tercio o más de aquel ingreso 
en renta pueden ser elegibles para un 
congelamiento de renta. Solicite a: NYC 
Dept of the Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette 
St., NY, NY 10007 o llame al 311 o visite 
su sitio Web, nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/ 
scrie_sp/scrie_sp.shtml. 

Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusválidos Inquilinos 


con renta regulada que reciben ayuda 
económica elegible relacionada con 
discapacidad, que tengan ingresos de 
$17,580 o menos para individuales y 
$25,212 o menos para una pareja y en¬ 
frenten rentas iguales o más de un tercio 
de sus ingresos pueden ser elegibles 
para un congelamiento de renta. Solicite 
a: NYC Dept. of Finance, DRIE Exemptio- 
ns, 59 Maiden Lañe - 20th floor, New 
York, NY 10038. Llame al 311 para una 
solicitud o vaya al sitio Web en www.nyc. 
gov/html/dof/html/property/property_tax_ 
reduc_drie.shtml 

Las unidades desvanes Los aumentos 
legalizados de unidades de desván son 
un 3.75 por ciento por un contrato de un 
año y 4.5 por ciento por dos años. No se 
permiten incrementos para las unidades 
de desván vacías. 


Hoteles y SROs El aumento es 
un 2 por ciento para los apar¬ 
tamentos de hotel de clase A, 
casas de alojamiento, hoteles 
de clase B (30 o más habita¬ 
ciones), hoteles de una sola 
habitación y pensiones (clase 
B, 6-29 habitaciones). Los ca¬ 
seros no pueden cobrar un au¬ 
mento sobre la renta cobrada 
el lo de octubre de 2006 si se 
alquilan un 20 por ciento o más 
de las unidades a inquilinos 
que no tienen renta regulada. 
No se permiten incrementos 
para apartamentos vacíos. 

Exceso de cobro Los inquilinos 
deben estar al tanto de que 
muchos caseros se aprove¬ 
charán de las complejidades 
de estas pautas y concesiones 
adicionales, además del poco 
conocimiento de los inquilinos 
del historial de renta de sus 
apartamentos, para cobrar 
una renta ilegal. Los inquilinos 
pueden impugnar los aumen¬ 
tos sin autorización de renta en las cortes 
o al presentar una impugnación con la 
agencia estatal de vivienda, la División 
de Vivienda y Renovación Comunitaria 
(División of Housing and Community 
Renewal, DHCR). El primer paso en el 
proceso es ponerse en contacto con 
la DHCR para ver el registro oficial del 
historial de renta. Vaya a www.dhcr.state. 
ny.us o llame al 718-739-6400 y pida un 
historial de renta detallado. Luego, ha¬ 
ble con un abogado o defensor experto 
antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas, llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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Nuevos miembros de la RGB 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


L a Junta de Renta Regulada 
(Rent Guidelines Board, RGB) 
municipal cuenta con tres nuevos 
miembros. 

Ronald S. Languedoc, co-direc- 
tor de la unidad de vivienda en 
los Servicios Legales del Sur de 
Brooklyn (South Brooklyn Legal 
Services), fue nombrado como 
un representante de los inqui¬ 
linos, junto con Adriene Hold- 
er. El sustituye a David Pagan. 
En 2004, Languedoc fue uno de 
cinco abogados que ganaron un 
premio del Colegio de Abogados 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (New 
York City Bar Association) por 


“lista negra” 

viene de la página 3 

deben tener “procedimientos 
razonables” para asegurar la 
“máxima exactitud posible” de 
los informes. 

“La fuente del problema se 
radica en el sistema judicial, que 
otorga la información a sabiendas 
de que está siendo usada de esta 
manera”, dice Fishman. 'Aalguien 
en los tribunales se le ocurrió que 
podían vender esto”. 

Ronald Younkins, jefe de opera¬ 
ciones para la Oficina de Admin¬ 
istración Judicial del Estado de 
Nueva York, dijo al New York Law 
Journal que “los datos fueron re¬ 
copilados para hacer posible que el 
sistema judicial maneje sus casos, 
no para hacer decisiones sobre 
la idoneidad deseable de futuros 
inquilinos”. 

Fishman arguye que no se deben 
usar los datos para propósitos co¬ 
merciales. “No creo que califique 
como un registro público”, dice. 
“Se crea para uso interno”. Si tan¬ 
to quieren los caseros tener tal 
información, dice, deben acudir a 
la corte para buscar los registros 
completos. 


su “compromiso sobresaliente” a 
otorgar servicios legales civiles a 
los pobres. Cumplirá un período 
de dos años. 

Al otro lado, Magda L. Cruz, una 
socia de uno de los bufetes más 
grandes (y de peor reputación) en 
la ciudad—Belkin Burden Wenig 
& Goldman, que representa a la 
Asociación de Estabilización de 
Renta (Rent Stabilization Asso¬ 
ciation), un grupo de presión de 
bienes raíces—ha sido nombrado 
por un período de dos años, sus¬ 
tituyendo a Harold Lubell. Lubell, 
quien estuvo en la junta desde 
1985, era el miembro activo más 
antiguo que cualquier otro. 

El sitio Web del bufete Belkin 
hace alardes de las “victorias im¬ 
portantes en apelaciones de parte 
de propietarios” de Cruz, inclui¬ 
dos casos de tenencia del dueño, 
derechos de herencia, residencia 
no principal, derechos contractu¬ 
ales, emolumentos de abogados y 
cobro excesivo de renta. Presentó 
un documento “amigo de la corte” 
que apoyaba a los dueños del 47 
este de la calle 3, en su apelación 
exitosa de un fallo que les impidió 
desalojar a todos los inquilinos 
del edificio. 

Cruz también representó a los 
demandados enThornton v. Barón, 
el caso en que la cantante Cyndi 
Lauper y su esposo demandaron a 
sus caseros del Upper West Side 
por requerir a los nuevos inquili¬ 
nos declarar que el edificio no era 
su residencia principal. Los case¬ 
ros usaron esta trampa para bur¬ 
larse de las regulaciones de renta 
al cobrar $2,400 al mes—eventu¬ 
almente más de $3,000—por un 
apartamento donde la renta legal 
era menos de $600. La Corte de 
Apelaciones estatal, señalando a 
“conducta fraudulenta”, falló a 
favor de los inquilinos en 2005; 
el juez disidente se quejó de que 
el límite estatal de cuatro años 
para las impugnaciones de co¬ 
bros excesivos de renta “no tiene 



Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusválidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 años o más, en vivienda de renta regula¬ 
da, Mitchell-Lama y algunos otros programas, con ingresos disponibles 
anuales de familia de $26,000 o menos (para 2005) y quienes pagan 
(o enfrentan un aumento de renta que les obligaría a pagar) un tercio 
o más de estos ingresos en renta pueden llenar los requisitos para una 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para las Personas de Mayor Edad 
(Sénior Citizen Rent Exemption, SCRIE). Solicítela a: 

The NYC Dept. of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007 

Los inquilinos minusválidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacionada 
con invalidez y tienen ingresos de $17,580 o menos para individuos y 
$25,323 o menos para una pareja y quienes enfrentan rentas iguales a 
o más de un tercio de sus ingresos pueden llenar los requisitos para la 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para Minusválidos (Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption, DRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20th Floor 
New York, NY 10038 

La información sobre DRIE y SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web de 
la ciudad, www.nyc.gov, o llame a 311. 


sentido a menos que proteja las 
rentas ilegales”. 

Por ende, Risa A. Levine, una 
abogada de bienes raíces del Up¬ 
per West Side, ha sido nombrada 
por un período de cuatro años 
como una de los cinco miembros 
públicos, sustituyendo a Gale 
Kaufman. Levine es una activista 
del partido demócrata con ten¬ 
dencias del centro-derechista; ha 
contribuido más de $4,000 a los 
fondos de campaña de la sena¬ 
dora Hillary Clinton durante los 
últimos cuatro años, además de 


contribuir a la campaña presiden¬ 
cial del senador de Connecticut 
Joseph Lieberman en 2004. 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department of 
Housing, Preservation and 
Development’s Central Com- 
plaints hotline, cali 311. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


/i 


Hotline Volunteers Needed! 






Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 

If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial Service 
to the tenant community, cali Jenny at (212) 979-6238 x3. 




iere que su casero pro 
alefacción y agua calie ild 
eraturas siguientes, des¬ 
de octubre hasta el 31 ce 



firmarlo. Reclame una oroen para 
restaurar la calefacción y el agua 
caliente, y que se reduzcan y con¬ 
gelen (¡disculpe lo de "congelen"!) 
todas las rentas. 


Desde las ó a.m. hasta las 10 p.m.: I 
Si la temperatura afuera es de meno| 
de 55 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 68 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 40 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 55 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Se tiene que proporcionar agua calien¬ 
te a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el 
grifo las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 

Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. 

Pida una inspección por orden de 
la corte y una Orden de Corrección 
(Order to Correct) 

^ Llamar al Buró Central de Que¬ 
jas (Central Control Bureau) de 
la ciudad de Nueva York al 311 
inmediatamente, para documen¬ 
tar la violación del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendrá eventual mente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 


Necesitarán una fuerte asociación 
de inquilinos para obligar al casero 
a proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es nece¬ 
sario. 

Las leyes sobre la calefacción 

establecen también: 

^ Que el Departamento de Repara¬ 
ciones de Emergencia de la ciudad 
le proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente 
en un bloque de hielo—otra vez, 
¡disculpe!—mientras espere que lo 
haga.) 

^ Una multa de $250 to $500 al ca¬ 
sero por cada día que se produzca 
la violación. (Pero la verdad es que 
la Corte de Vivienda raras veces 
impone las multas, y menos aun las 
cobra). 

^ Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automá¬ 
tico se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 


Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central Com¬ 
plaint. Todos deben llamar repeti¬ 
damente, al menos una vez al día, 
todos los días en que tengan proble¬ 
mas con la calefacción. 

Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas 
en ingles) al (718) 739-6400, y 
pedir que le envíen el formulario 
de Queja de Calefacción y Agua 
Caliente. Llene el formulario y con¬ 
sigue la participación de todos los 
inquilinos en su edificio que pueden 


^ Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de ha¬ 
ber pasado 24 horas sin calefacción 
y también sin obtener ninguna res¬ 
puesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita 
tanto reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! ¡proteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el com¬ 
bustible, hay que seguir los procedi¬ 
mientos legales cuidadosamente. 
Consiga la ayuda y el consejo de un 
organizador de inquilinos. La exis¬ 
tencia de leyes de calefacción y agua 
caliente vigentes no garantiza que 
el gobierno las ¡triplemente. No se 
quede helado por esperar que la ciu¬ 
dad o el estado actúe. ¡Organízese! 
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Brooklyn Tenants Battle “Owner Use” Eviction 

By Dave Powell 


O nMarch22, agroup of Brook¬ 
lyn residents organized by the 
Fifth Avenue Gommittee rallied 
outside the home of a landlord in 
the hope of stopping the eviction 
of íour families. 

Protests of this kind are not 
unique: New York City tenants 
have been resisting evictions for 
more than 100 years. Ñor is this 
tactic new for the Fifth Avenue 
Gommittee, a community organi- 
zation which in the late 1990s cre- 
ated a a Displacement Free Zone” 
in the vicinity of Park Slope and 
targeted landlords evicting un- 
regulated tenants. Perhaps what 
was noteworthy about this protest 
is that it did not take place in front 
of the home of a career slumlord 
in New Jersey or a management 
office on Park Avenue, but in front 
of a Fort Greene building where 
a young, trendy couple rent an 
apartment. And the tenants facing 
eviction are all rent-stabilized. 

The building in question is 
533 Bergen St., a rent-stabilized, 
eight-unit tenement in northern 
Prospect Heights, one block south 
of the íootprint of Bruce Ratner’s 
proposed Atlantic Yards project. 
The new landlords in question are 
two couples: Dan Bailey/Felicity 
Loughrey and Deanne Cheuk/An- 
dre Wiesmayr. In court papers, Bai- 
ley and Loughrey claim that they 
want to take over five of the eight 
units and turn them into a triplex 
for themselves and their two small 
children. They have commenced 
eviction proceedings against 
íour households in the building 
to those ends (a fifth household 
took a buyout and vacated volun- 
tarily). Gheuk and Wiesmayr, who 
public records link to addresses on 
both Mott and Ludlow Street sin 
Manhattan, appear to be business 
partners in the venture. All are 
young, wealthy, new New York- 
ers, professionals with careers in 
the arts, fashion, journalism, and 
real estáte. All seem to have no 
problem putting four families out 


on the Street so that Bailey and 
Loughrey may avoid the indignity 
of living in just one apartment. 
Meet the new face of mass evic¬ 
tion in Brooklyn: “hip,” rich and 
probably otherwise liberal. 

Under a provisión in the rent 
laws, individual owners are allowed 
to evict rent-regulated tenants to 
recover a one or more” apartments 
for themselves or their family. In 
the last ten years, rent-stabilized 
tenants in small buildings, usually 
in gentrifying areas of Manhat¬ 
tan, have become familiar with 
so-called “owner use” evictions 
as yet another tactic to evade the 
rent laws. In February, a State ap- 
pellate court upheld the right of a 
landlord couple with two children 
to proceed with eviction cases 
against nine rent-stabilized house¬ 
holds in a Lower East Side building 
for such purposes (Tenant/Inqui¬ 
lino, Mar. ’07). 

The eviction cases on Bergen 
Street highlight what many ten¬ 
ants and advocates say is the 
spread of this disturbing trend 
to Brooklyn. “Over the past year 
or so, our office has seen a sharp 
increase in ‘owner use’ eviction 
cases,” says Brent Meltzer, an at- 
torney with South Brooklyn Legal 
Services who is representing one 
of the threatened households. 
“These landlords are not content 
with taking just one apartment 
and often seek to displace an en¬ 
tire building íull of rent-stabilized 
tenants.” 

Whether Bailey and Loughrey ac- 
tually intend to use the five apart¬ 
ments for themselves remains to 
be seen. Landlords frequently use 
owner-use cases to ílush out rent- 
regulated tenants so they can cash 
in on market-rate rents. At press 
time, lawyers for the tenants had 
not yet completed their pretrial 
discovery. But regardless of what 
happens in court, organizers of 
the protest are making their case 
to the neighborhood, hoping that 
public opinión might change the 


Reading and Discussion 
with Gabriel Thompson 

Author of There's No José Here 

Saturday, April 21,7 p.m. 

Bluestockings Books 

172 Alien St. (btw. Stanton and Rivington) 

F train to 2nd Avenue 

In There’s No José Here (Nation Books, 2007), Gabriel Thompson chron- 
icles the lives of Mexican immigrants in Brooklyn, focusing on Enrique, 
a 34-year-old cab driver whom the author met while working as a tenant 
organizer. From the countryside of Puebla to the tenements of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, There’s No José Here follows Enrique and his family as they 
struggle for economic stability, forcing the reader to take a hard look at 
the issue of immigration as it plays out in the real world. 

“Check out this great book... A good chunk of the narrative involves ten¬ 
ant organizing, and Gabriel does a great job of depicting the institutions 
that we interact with daily (Housing Court, HPD, etc.) and the tenants 
who are fighting for decent housing conditions. The main protagonist, En¬ 
rique, was himself a tenant leader and the father of a lead-poisoned child 

who got involved in the 2003 lead-law fight.” 
—Dave Powell, former Met Council organizer 

For more information: (212) 777-6028, 
www.bluestockings.com 


minds of Bailey and Loughrey. 

“Landlords who engage in this 
practice not only destroy our com¬ 
munity by displacing individual 
residents, they also remove scarce- 
ly available affordable units at a 
time of record homelessness,” says 
Artemio Guerra, director of Orga¬ 
nizing and Advocacy for the Fifth 
Avenue Gommittee. He echoes 
Meltzer’s sentiment that these 
cases are on the rise in central 
and south Brooklyn. “Fd say well 
over halí of the no-cause eviction 
cases we Ve seen in the past year in- 
volve rent-stabilized tenants whose 
landlords are claiming owner use. 
The Displacement Free Zone was 
created to help defend tenants in 
the community who had no rental 
protections. Now the majority of 
tenants coming to us with eviction 
problems are rent-regulated. It’s 
really disturbing.” The Gommit¬ 
tee, in concert with local tenant 
leaders and the Bergen Street ten¬ 
ants, plans to have fu ture actions 
to bring attention to the problem 
of owner-use evictions. 

Ultimately, the power to curb 


owner-use abuse and elimínate 
other such loopholes in the rent 
laws lies with State legislature and 
the governor’s office. Barring a 
successful campaign to get Gover- 
nor Spitzer to take action, victims 
of owner-use abuse are yet another 
group of tenants who would likely 
benefit from the city gaining home 
rule over its rent laws. 

To the tenants of 533 Bergen St., 
many of whom have lived in the 
building for decades, the behavior 
of their new landlords is simply 
shocking and scary. “If the shoe 
was on the other foot, how would 
they like it?” asks Evelyn Suarez, 
a cáncer survivor who lives in the 
building with two of her children 
and one grandchild. “Sometimes 
I don’t even sleep thinking about 
what’s going to happen,” she says. 
“We would have to go to the shel- 
ter, that’s our only choice.” 

Dave Powell , a former Met Coun¬ 
cil tenant organizer ; is now an 
organizer with the Fifth Avenue 
Committee. 



provide heat and hot water at the 
following levels from October 1 ; 
through May 31: \ 


From ó am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the ¡nside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

From 10 pm to 6 am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the ¡nside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a mínimum 1 20 de¬ 
grees at the tap must be provided 24 
hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not maíntain 
those mínimum temperatures, you 
should: 

Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered in- 
spection and an Order to Correct. 

Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
immediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali repeat- 
edly. An inspector should eventu- 
ally come, although sometimes 
they don't. 

Get other tenants in your building 
to cali Central Complaint. Every- 
body should cali repeatedly, at 
least once every day the condition 
is not corrected. 

Buy a good indoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart 
of the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, inside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

Cali the New York State Divi¬ 
sión of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 
ask them to send you their Heat 
and Hot Water complaint form. 
Get as many other apartments as 



possible in your building to sign on, 
demanding an order restoring heat 
and hot water, and a reduction and 
freeze (pardon the expression!) in 
all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant association 
to forcé the landlord to provide heat 
and hot water. Write and cali the land¬ 
lord and demand repairs or fuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike—but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

The city's Emergency Repair Depart¬ 
ment to supply your heat if the 
landlord does not. (Try waiting for 
this one!) 

A $250 to $500 a day fine to the 
landlord for every day of violation. 
(But the Housing Court rarely ¡m- 
poses these fines, let alone collects 
them.) 

A $1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on the 
boiler to keep the temperature below 
the lawful mínimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, ten¬ 
ants have the right to buy their own 
fuel after 24 hours of no heat and no 
response from the landlord. But this 
provisión does not apply if the boiler 
is broken and needs both repairs and 
fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very carefully. 
You should get help and advice from a 
tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. Don't 
freeze to death waiting for the city or 
state to act. Organize! 
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Support Grows for Co-op Fair Housing Measure 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


N ew Y)rk City’s housing 
and schools are among 
the most segregated in the 
nation, according to an an- 
nual survey released each 
year by the Civil Rights 
Project at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Among the causes is 
the difficulty of enforcing 
fair-housing laws against 
cooperatives that practice 
discrimination in turn- 
ing down applicants. The 
Anti-Discrimination Cen- 
ter of Metro New York has 
proposed a possible rem- 
edy: a city law that would 
require co-op boards to 
State the reason why they 
turned down an applicant. 
It sounds simple, and it 
is: Without broadening or 
narrowing the grounds on 
which co-ops can reject 
applicants, the measure, 
known as Intro. 119, would 
require them to State the 
reason for the rejection, 
and would prevent them 
from inventing a new rea- 
son later if the applicant 
claims that the denial was 


discriminatory. 

Intro. 119 has been 
endorsed by almost two- 
thirds of the members of 
the City Council, but it 
has not gotten a hearing 
yet in the Council’s Hous¬ 
ing and Buildings com- 
mittee, chaired by Eric 
Dilan (D-Brooklyn). The 
measure would deter hous¬ 
ing discrimination based 
on racial and ethnic bias, 
sexual orientation, or 
against people with dis- 
abilities. The National Gay 
and Lesbian Task Forcé, 
the Fair Housing Justice 
Genter, and Met Council 
are among the more than 
three dozen civil-rights 
and allied groups that have 
signed on in support of In- 
tro. 119. 

The City Council’s Black, 
Latino, and Asian Gaucus 
sent a letter to Speaker 
Christine Quinn on Feb. 
1 calling for support. 
“Persistent and profound 
residential segregation 
is one of New York’s big- 


3rd Lawsuit Challenges 
Atlantic Yards Development 

By Steven Wishnia 


T wenty-six groups, a mix 
of block associations 
and environmental orga- 
nizations led by Develop 
Don’t Destroy Brooklyn, 
filed a lawsuit April 5 to 
stop Atlantic Yards, the 
massive arena/high-rise 
complexplanned for down- 
town Brooklyn by devel- 
oper Bruce Ratner. 

The suit is the third filed 
by opponents of the proj¬ 
ect. It asks the New York 
State Supreme Court to 
issue a preliminary in- 
junction barring the Em¬ 
pire State Development 
Corporation, the Metro¬ 
politan Transportation 
Authority, the Public Au- 
thorities Control Board, 
and developer Forest City 
Ratner from building or 
demolishing any structure 
on the Atlantic Yards site, 
selling any public property 
on the site, or spending 
any public funds on the 
project. Demolitions on 
the 2 2-acre site—bounded 
by Flatbush Avenue on the 
west, the MTA’s Atlantic 
Avenue railyards on the 
north, Vanderbilt Avenue 
on the east, and residential 
blocks of Dean Street on 
the south—could begin 
within two weeks, says De¬ 
velop Don’t Destroy. 

Most of the suit focuses 
on the environmental- 
impact statement for At¬ 
lantic Yards, which the 
plaintiífs want annulled. 
They charge that the ESDC 
approved the project with¬ 
out “meaningful” public 
comment and that it un- 


derestimated or misrepre- 
sented the development’s 
impact on traffic, pollu- 
tion, community Services, 
open space, and security 
in the area. The complex 
would comprise an 18,000- 
seat pro-basketball arena, 
retad space, and 16 high- 
rises containing 6,430 
apartments. 

“It has been clear for a 
long time that the ESDC 
set out to approve Mr. 
Ratner’s project by any 
means necessary, rather 
than work on behalf of 
the public and protect it 
from the extreme nega- 
tive impacts of a project 
of this scale and extreme 
density,” Develop Don’t 
Destroy legal chair Can- 
dace Carponter said in a 
statement. 

Ratner executive Bruce 
Bender responded with a 
statement saying the proj- 
ect’s opponents were “con- 
tinuing a strategy of legal 
maneuvering rather than 
constructive dialogue.” 

The suit also charges 
that the area was wrong- 
ly declared “blighted” 
in order to expedite the 
development, and that a 
privately leased and oper- 
ated sports arena does not 
meet the definition of a 
“civic project” under the 
law. “The outline of the 
22-acre project was deter- 
mined by the developer, 
not blight,” States Develop 
Don’t Destroy. 

Oral arguments on the 
injunction are scheduled 
for May 3. 


gest problems,” the letter 
stated. “Separation is the 
soil in which other prob¬ 
lems—like educational 
segregation, Services that 
vary from neighborhood 
to neighborhood, mutual 
mistrust and even vio- 
lence—are given room to 
grow.” Every member of 
the caucus, with the excep- 
tion of Dilan, has cospon- 
sored the bilí. 

Some segments of the 
real-estate industry, ea- 
ger to protect the “private 
club” culture of co-ops, 
have sought to preserve 
the status quo with a misin- 
íormation campaign about 


the bilí. For example, they 
claim that the law would 
be difficult or expensive 
to comply with. This is 
not true: The co-op would 
simply have to provide a 
valid written reason why an 
applicant is rejected. Diffi¬ 
culty would only arise if the 
reason given is invalid and 
the co-op is discriminating 
for some illegal reason. As 
the Caucus’s letter notes, 
“As with any good piece 
of legislation, Intro. 119 
is easy to comply with but 
difficult to evade.” 

The industry’s disinfor- 
mation campaign has paid 
some dividends, as several 


Councilmembers who had 
indicated their support for 
the bilí when asked about it 
by the Citizens Union can- 
didate questionnaire have 
not yet put their ñames on 
it, including such usually 
Progressive members as 
Alan Gerson, Dan Garod- 
nick, and Jessica Lappin 
of Manhattan. 

Information about Intro. 
119 and otherfair-housing 
issues is available from the 
Anti-Discrimination Gen¬ 
ter of Metro New York, Inc 
www. antibiaslaw. com. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 

(Order No. 38) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2006 through Sept. 30, 2007 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Landlord pays heat 

4.25% 

1.25% 

Leases 

Tenant pays heat 

3.75% 

6.75% 


More 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 


than 

$500 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Vacancy 

leases 

Less than 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

$300 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20% plus $100 


Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 


No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, whichever 
is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


Renewal Leases Landlords 
must offer rent-stabilized ten- 
ants a renewal lease 90 to 120 
days before the expiration of 
their current lease. The renewal 
lease must keep the same terms 
and conditions as the expiring 
lease, except when reflecting a 
change in the law. Once the re¬ 
newal offer is received, tenants 
have 60 days to accept it and 
choose whether to renew the 
lease for one or two years. The 
owner must return the signed 
and dated copy to the tenant 
in 30 days. The new rent does 
not go into effect until the start 
of the new lease term, or when 
the owner returns the signed 
copy (whichever is later). Late 
offers: If the owner offers the 
renewal late (fewer than 90 
days before the expiration of the 
current lease), the lease term 
can begin, at the tenant’s op- 
tion, either on the date it would 
have begun had a timely offer 
been made, or on the first rent 
payment date 90 days after the 
date of the lease offer. The rent 
guidelines used for the renewal 
can be no greater than the RGB 
increases in effect on the date 
the lease should have begun (if 
timely offered). The tenant does 
not have to pay the new rent 
increase until 90 days after the 
offer was made. 

Sublease Allowance Land¬ 
lords can charge a 10 percent 
increase during the term of a 
sublease that commences dur¬ 
ing this guideline period. 


Sénior Citizen Rent Increase 
Exemption Program Rent-stabi- 
lized seniors (and those living in 
rent-controlled, Mitchell-Lama, 
and limited equity coop apart¬ 
ments), 62 or older, whose 
disposable annual household 
income is $26,000 or less (for 
the previous tax year) and who 
pay (or face a rent increase that 
would cause them to pay) one- 
third or more of that income in 
rent may be eligible for a rent 
freeze. Apply to: NYC Dept. for 
the Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafay- 
ette St., NY, NY 10007 or cali 
311 or visit their Web site, www. 
nyc.gov/hti u!Idñalhtmllserie/se¬ 
rie, shtmi 

Disability Rent Increase Exemp¬ 
tion Program Rent-regulated 
tenants receiving eligible dis¬ 
ability-re lated financia! assis- 
tance who have incomes of 
$17,580 or less for individuáis 
and $25,212 or less for a couple 
and are facing rents equal to 
more than one-third of their 
income may be eligible for a 
rent freeze. Apply to: NYC Dept. 
of Finance, DRIE Exemptions, 

59 Maiden Lañe, 20th floor, New 
York, NY 10038. Cali 311 for an 
application or go to the Web 
site at www.nyc.gov/html/dof/ 
html/property/property_tax_re- 
duc_drie.shtml. 

Loft Units Legalized loft-unit 
increases are 3.75 percent for a 
one-year lease and 4.5 percent 
for two years. No vacancy al¬ 
lowance is permitted on vacant 
lofts. 


Hotels and SROs The increase 
is 2% for Class A apartment 
hotels, lodging houses, Class 
B hotels (30 rooms or more), 
single room occupancy (SRO) 
hotels, and rooming houses 
(Class B, 6-29 rooms). Land¬ 
lords cannot collect an increase 
over the rent charged on Octo- 
ber 1, 2006 if 20% or more of 
the units are rented to unregu- 
lated tenants. No vacancy allow¬ 
ance is permitted. 

Rent Overcharges Tenants 
should be aware that many 
landlords will exploit the com- 
plexities of these guidelines and 
bonuses—and the tenant’s un- 
familiarity with the apartment’s 
rent history—to charge an illegal 
rent. Tenants can challenge 
unauthorized rent increases 
through the courts or by filing a 
challenge with the State housing 
ageney, the División of Hous¬ 
ing and Community Renewal 
(DHCR). The first step in the 
process is to contad the DHCR 
to see the official record of the 
rent history. Go to www.dhcr. 
State.ny. us or cali (718) 739- 
6400 and ask for a detailed rent 
history. Then speak to a knowl- 
edgeable advócate or a lawyer 
before proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, cali the 
RGB at (212) 385-2934 or go to 
www. housingnyc. com. 
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A door 
WHICH 
LEEPS 
TO A 
HOME. 


Fenced Out 

L ower East Side artist and activist Seth Toboc- 
man has been to New Orleans several times 
since Hurricane Katrina and the subsequent 
flood destroyed most of the City in 2005. His 
most recent trip there was in January, when he 
participated in a sit-in to support public-housing 
residents, most of whom have been locked out of 
their homes by the city and federal governments 
since the flood. Below is an excerpt from "Fenced 




Out,” his comic documenting New Orleans public- 
housing tenants’ struggles. 
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Housing Rally 

continued from page 1 

is Frank Padavan (R-Queens). But 
this bilí (A.795, S.4250) does not 
protect pre-’74 Mitchell-Lamas 
from “unique and peculiar” rent 
increases. NYIMH supports As- 
semblymember Jonathan Bing’s 
(D/WFP-Manhattan) bilí to pro¬ 
tect the pre-’74 tenants. 

The coalition is also backing 
measures for a moratorium on 
Mitchell-Lama and Section 8 buy- 
outs; to give tenants the right 
of first refusal to purchase these 
buildings when they are put up 
for sale, at a fair price to be set by 
an independent appraisal board; 
the restoration of $70 million in 
operating funds for public housing 
to the 2007-2008 State budget, 
in order to preserve 20,000 units 
of affordable housing and keep 
thousands of Section 8 vouch- 
ers from being diverted to cover 
this underfunding; and to end dis- 
crimination against people living 
with AIDS who are being forced to 
pay far more than the 30 percent 
of income that people in other 
rental assistance programs pay 
for rent. 

New Landscape in Albany 

From George Pataki’s inaugura- 
tion in 1995 until his departure 
this year, tenants could not ex- 
pect help from Albany. That may 
be changing, as a result of two 


things: the reform-minded Spitzer 
administration and the possible 
loss of Republican control of the 
State Senate. While Eliot Spitzer 
comes from a wealthy and power- 
ful real-estate family—his par- 
ents just donated a Hall of Human 
Origins to the Museum of Natural 
History—and he is not an instinc- 
tive supporter of stronger housing 
protections, his administration 
may be competent and objective 
enough to recognize that New 
York’s housing crisis cannot pos- 
sibly be addressed without preserv- 
ing the huge amount of affordable 
housing that is at risk. 

The dynamics in the Legisla- 
ture are more complicated. It is 
widely expected that in 2008, the 
Democratic Party will pick up at 
least the two seats it needs to end 
the Republican majority in the 
Senate, which has blocked pro- 
tenant measures for decades. Un- 
like the Democratic governors of 
1975-95, Spitzer has shown a keen 
willingness to use his political 
muscle to accelerate the Senate’s 
conversión. After appointing a 
Long Island Republican senator as 
State security chief and helping a 
Democrat, Graig Johnson, win the 
special election to replace him in 
February, Spitzer has begun efforts 
to target seven other Republican 
incumbents: John DeFrancisco 
(Syracuse), Hugh Farley (Sche- 




Have a question about your rights? 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer your questions, help you with 
organizing or refer you to other help. 


212-979-0611 





Sénior and Disabled Tenants 

Seniors, 62 or older, in rent-regulated, Mitchell-Lama and some 
other housing programs whose disposable annual household 
income is $26,000 or less (for last year) and who pay (or face a 
rent increase that would cause them to pay) one-third or more 
of that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior Citizen Rent 
Increase Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007. 

Disabled tenants receiving eligible disability-related financial 
assistance with incomes of $17,580 or less for individuáis and 
$25,212 or less for a couple facing rents equal to or more than 
one-third of their income may be eligible for the Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption (DRIE). Apply to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20 th floor 
New York, NY 10038 

DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s website, www.nyc. 
gov, or cali 311. 


nectady), Kemp Hannon (Long Is- 
land), Serphin Maltese (Queens), 
Cari Marcellino (Long Island), 
Frank Padavan (Queens), and Jo- 
seph Robach (Rochester). In ad- 
dition, first-termer Andrew Lanza 
(Staten Island) may be vulnerable 
in a county where Democrats are 
showing new strength. 

State Democrats are aggres- 
sively wooing several Republicans 
to switch parties, which could 
achieve a Democratic majority 
even before the 2008 elections. 
Given this delicate balance, it may 
be possible to forcé significant 
legislation through the Senate. 
But it is more likely that most of 
the important changes needed to 
protect New York City’s endan- 
gered affordable housing will not 
be possible until our home rule 
is restored so that these laws are 
determined by the City Gouncil, 
not the State legislature. Goun¬ 
cil Speaker Ghristine Quinn will 
be leading a delegation of ten¬ 
ants and legislators to Albany this 
spring with this demand. 

For more Information about the 
May 23 rally and the New York Is 
My Home coalition , contad Jenny 
Laurie at Met Gouncil on Housing , 
(212) 979-6238 ext. 207 , or Ghloe 
Tribich of Housing Here & Now, 
(718) 246-7900 ext. 250. 


Blacklisting Settled 

continued from page 1 

of legislative attention it might 
be.” The class-action suit was 
based on the federal Fair Gredit 
Reporting Act, which mandates 
that companies producing credit 
reports on consumers should have 
“reasonable procedures” to en- 
sure the reports’ “máximum pos¬ 
sible accuracy.” 

“The source of the problem is 
with the court system, which pro¬ 
vides the data knowing it’s be¬ 
ing used this way,” says Fishman. 
“Somebody in the courts got the 
bright idea they could sell this.” 

Ronald Younkins, chief of opera- 
tions for the New York State Office 
of Gourt Administration, told the 
New York Law Journal that the 
“data was compiled to enable the 
court system to manage its cases, 
not for making judgments about 
the suitability of prospective ten¬ 
ants.” 

That data should not be used for 
commercial purposes, Fishman 
argües. “I don’t think it qualifies 
as a public record,” he says. “It’s 
created for internal use.” If land- 
lords want such information badly 
enough, he says, they should go to 
the county courthouse and look 
up the full records. 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 
Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays . 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays . 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East Side) 

171 Avenue B (between 10 and 11 St.); 
and by appointments only except for emer¬ 
gen cíes. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

537 W. 156 th St. 

Thursdays 


LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays . 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 


Wednesdays . 6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4 W. 76 St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday . 6-7 pm 


. 8 pm 



Join Met Gouncil 


Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family 
(voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per year. 
Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For affiliation 
of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade unions, etc. cali 
212-979-6238. 


My apartment U controlled I—I stabilized I unregulated I othe r 

Ui I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule times and 
duties. I can ü counsel tenants, ü do office work, O lobby public officials, □ attend rallies/pro- 
tests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 



Send your check or money order with this form to: 

Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


L 


J 






















